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Estimates Indicate that the Output of War 
Materials by Workers in English War Factories 


is Only 50% of Its Potential. This is Due to 
Mistaken Government and Management Poli- 
cies. Let Us Make Sure that We Do Not Reduce 
American War Material Production in the Same 
Way. 


How to Increase 
War Production 


By CuHar Es S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation, 
New York, N. Y. 


E SEEM to be in the midst of a welter of legislative proposals for fixing up 

problems that vitally affect labor—wage and price controls, control of 

unions and strikes, increased social security taxes, possible compulsory 
savings, easing up on the wage and hour law, and rationing of consumer goods. As 
the labor supply tightens further, owing to increased production, and expansion of 
the army and navy, we shall have some form of limiting labor mobility, and possible 
freezing men in their jobs in war industries. 


Damage to Efficiency 


o FAR we have seen little discussion of the effects of these on the efficiency and 
S morale of labor; and little discussion of the effects which such measures have had 
on that efficiency in other countries, in which such laws and regulations are in 
operation. 

The grave damage to worker efficiency and morale, through such acts and regula- 
tions, and their manner of administration, that has taken place in England has come 
out recently in an English government report. This has aroused considerable public 
discussion over there, much critical word slinging and criticism of the government— 
highly serious matters adversely affecting the vital necessity of unified effort in the 
defeat of Hitler. 

We should know about these things, so that we may avoid such a result here, 
as far as is humanly possible. 
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Absenteeism from work is the problem that has received most attention. In 
some big munition plants reports show that on weekend shifts, as many as 32% of 
women employees, and 18% of the men fail to turn up for work. It is obvious that a 
plant cannot be run efficiently, with this taking place regularly. ie 

General women absenteeism averages about 20%, and men’s from 10 to 15% 
regularly, with the big rise taking place on Saturday and Sunday. (Sunday work 
is at double wages. ) 


Too Long Hours of Work 


oo Lon hours of work is given as the basic reason, though it is tied in with many 
‘cone factors. To our mind it is highly probable that the hours would not on 
the whole be found unendurably long, if other matters affecting the workers were 
properly taken care of. 

There is 24 hour operation, with employees working an average of 8 hours per 
day, 7 days per week. There are several reasons given for absenteeism. 

Women, the majority of whom are married, are trying to tackle the long hours 
in the factory job, as well as look after their homes. This necessitates absolutely at 
least one day a week off for shopping, and housecleaning. | 

Where the husbands of these women are working, as most of them are, there is 
an absence of incentive to earn a full week's pay. 


English Traditions 


yee is a deep rooted tradition among the English working folk that Saturday 
night is to be a night of recreation, often at the local pub, which both husband 
and wife attend, as a social gathering. Sunday is also traditionally a home day, so 
that if either husband or wife are on these shifts both will be absent from work. 
Even the dire threat of Hitler has been unable to overcome this tradition. 

Transportation is another important factor affecting absenteeism and fatigue. 
In addition to long hours at the factory many employees may have to spend, daily, 
two to three hours getting to and from their bench. 

Housing is away from factories, and workers may have to walk 3 or 4 miles to 
the factory gate, and another mile inside to their bench. Others living further away 
may have bicycles. Few have automobiles, but could not use them because of gas 
rationing. Local bus and street-car companies have in many cases not yet caught 
up with this problem, and the shift scheduling involved. 

Another problem discovered was a lack of proper canteen or cafeteria facilities in 
plants. In many cases no heating or cooking facilities are provided for warm meals 
and hot drinks. In other cases the heating and cooking facilities are so far away 
from the canteen that the food or drink is cold by the time it gets there. 
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Cause of Fatigue 


a is basically related to fatigue, absenteeism and reduced output. Even undef 
peace time conditions in England, it has been shown that many women workers 
get up carly, grab a cup of tea or coffee on the run, then walk miles to work, and put 
in four hours work before lunch. A fast drop off in output towards the end of the 
morning is an inevitable consequence. The drop off in the afternoon is less pro- 
nounced, but in so far as the worker then has a fatiguing walk after work, the 
cumulative fatigue effect accumulategas the week goes along. 

Under war conditions there gio arranged weekend rest and recuperative period, 
so the fatigue effect accu es to the breaking point, and the worker just takes 
unauthorized time o absenteeism mounts. This factor affects both men and 
women. 

Price , and rationing of the things that workers would ordinarily buy with 
theip#€reased earnings, but cannot, have been found to have the effect of destroying 
e financial incentive. The worker sees no sense in unduly fatiguing himself, for 
more wages, when he cannot spend them anyway. 













Wage Incentive Reduced by Taxes 


NCREASED Social security taxes, and income taxes, which are deducted weekly from 

the pay envelope, plus the Keynes compulsory savings plan by which a percentage 

of each worker's earnings is deducted weekly, most of which things he only vaguely 

understands, also tend to make some workers think there is no personal advantage in 
working full time. 

Workers on piece rates find that through interrupted flow of work, they can 
handle all the work allotted to them in less than hours fixed for attendance at the 
plant, and so absent themselves for shifts. They fail to understand that this in- 
creases the difficulties of management in maintaining an even flow of work from 
department to department. 

Then, of course, there are those who take time off during the week, so they can 
get more overtime on weekends. And those who fight Hitler too hard in the bar- 
room weekends, and have to rest up Monday to recover. 

These are the conditions affecting workers in the better factories, operating 
workers on a nominal 56 hour week. It will be seen that on the average men are 
actually working 50 hours and women 44 hours. 

We have no detailed report on what happens in factories working longer hours 
than this. A general statement says that workers are allowed to turn in as much 
work in 70 hours as they previously did in 50 hours. 

Without wishing to unduly lengthen this tale of woe, it seems advisable to 
clear up other matters that have arisen, mainly due to government regulations. 
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HOW TO INCREASE WAR PRODUCTION 
State Employment Service Takes Over 


NDER various orders and decrees, the state employment service has assumed 
U tremendous powers. 

With a tight labor market, an employment manager had little choice in the 
selection of workers. But now, he is not permitted to hire a worker, unless the man 
has a card from the state employment office. This virtually means that the selection 
of workers is taken away from the employment manager, and monopolized by the 
government agency. 

Management may not dismiss a worker for cause, or any other reason, without 
the consent of the state employment service. Workers desiring to be released from 
their present job to go to another, for personal or other reasons, must get the permis- 
sion of the government officer. Sometimes good workers deliberately commit 
serious misconduct in order to be fired, when they cannot get permission to transfer. 
Even then they may not get it, and management is stuck with such a worker on his 
payroll. 


Workers Become Pawns 


N SOME Cases recently, workers have been ordered to leave their present jobs, in less 
I essential factories, and go to work in other plants designated by the state employ- 
ment agency. This compulsory designation of where a man may or not work has 
aroused great resentment on the part of labor. Despite agreements to the contrary 
they have struck, against being so moved about as pawns. The basic oversight on 
the part of the authorities, is that the workers concerned have not been consulted. 
Had they been there is little question that they would have consented to do their best 
in the war industries, but they resent being ordered about like slaves. 

On the whole England has grave reason to be dissatisfied with the output of her 
war factories. We do not think it is exaggerating to say that, taking all factors 
into consideration, from a labor productivity standpoint, and apart from supply 
bottleneck problems, the output of labor is not more than 50% of its potential. 


English Production 


MERICANS must not think, after consideration of the above, that English workers 
A are not doing their best in the production of war materials, and are depending 
upon American factories, through the leaselend program, for war materials. 
Statistical figures indicate that America will not equal England, in its production of 
war supplies, for another three months. This is in spite of the fact that America has 
a working population three times as great as that of England. 

Great strains will appear in our labor situation when we begin to approximate 
the amount of war material production per worker that England has today. Let us 
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learn from her experience, and avoid as much as possible, mistakes that increase the 
strains. 

What are the proposed ways of dealing with this situation? How far do they 
look as if they will be effective? What are the lessons for America? 

There has been the usual outcry in the Tory press in England, and in public 
speeches, that war workers are ‘‘Work Shy,”’ “‘Slackers’’ and generally unpatriotic 
individuals, that they should be universally punished, that there should be more 
government decrees enforcing output, and/or workers should be conscripted and made 
to work like soldiers are made to work and fight. 


Soldiering 


Te the last item first, the comparison with the army, probably ever since there 
was a soldier in the world, there has been the word “‘soldiering,’’ and we all 
know what soldiering on the job means. A soldier has been known since the begin- 
ning of time as a man who does as little as he possibly can, under any circumstances. 
He is also the most expert man in the world at doing this little, when he cannot 
avoid it, with as great a show of effort as possible. 

What kind of foolishness is it to suggest that these traditions should be brought 
into factories? Ifyou put a soldier standing over a worker with a drawn bayonet, as 
has been done in some American factories already, the chances are the soldier would 
put in his time instructing the worker how to loaf—in so far as the worker might not 
already know. 

Another misconception about soldiers is that they fight on to the death, without 
regard to fatigue or exhaustion. In very serious engagements, and where supply 
lines are difficult to keep up, they have, for short periods, fought bravely under 
cogditions of long hours and fatigue. 


Army on 40 Hour Week 


uT this is not generally so. Inthe last war, army regulations provided for men in 
B the front line to be in the trenches 10 days, and back resting 5 days. This 
means an average forty hour week. Admittedly the men were under emotional 
strain, but except for special engagements, most of the time they were doing nothing. 
Anyone who takes time to think about it, and looks at the present war will 
realize that sharp engagements last only about 10 days, and time has then to be taken 
out by both sides, for reorganizations, during which the fighting force are more or 
less at rest. The campaign in Libya, at the time of writing, is an excellent example. 
The elaborate provisions made by the army, dealing with supplies for soldiers, 
is ample evidence of the fact that they know very well that they cannot get soldiers 
to maintain their morale or fight, unless they are given good food, rest and not 
unreasonable quarters. _ 
—1— 
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The probability is that if English workers were as well looked after as their 
army is now, their factory output would increase. This is not an argument for 
conscription of labor. 


Pepper Uppers 


HE next method suggested, and which is being tried, is to have expert speakers 
ie hand, to go through the factories and make pep talks during the lunch hour. 
It would be far better to let the workers rest in quietness. 

The method tried is to get factories to work shorter hours. But government 
departments are not agreed on this, some such as Labor advocating hours not in 
excess of 56, others advocating very long hours. Those primarily concerned with 
output, such as Supply departments and the army, are in the latter category. They 
still think that hours mean output, in spite of evidence to the contrary. 

There is talk of increasing piece work, instead of straight time. But this works 
both ways, and as English labor and Trade Unions have never liked piece work it 
would lower morale, if forced on them now. ‘There are also other difficulties in 
such a changeover on a major scale. Also, as seen above, high earnings have lost 
some of their force as an incentive to work. 

There is an order in which personnel men must report to the National Service 
Officer ‘‘Behavior Impeding Production.’’ A worker may be brought up before the 
Officer, and a kind of court held, in which the man may be aided or represented by his 
union. Coercion and possible prosecution of the delinquent worker are provided for. 

The basic problem that this English experience exemplifies, is that of reconciling 
production and shift scheduling with the limits of human physical endurance over a 
long period, and the absolute unavoidable work that employees, particularly married 
women, must do outside the factory. 


12 Hours Work—45 Minutes Rest 


SCHEDULING Of the day of a typical working wife without children, taking into 
A consideration, preparation of meals, getting to work and back home, getting in 
a few groceries, light housecleaning, shows that she is on her feet from 6 am to when 
she sits down for dinner at 6 pm—12 hours—with only 45 minutes rest. 

Now it seems absolutely beyond human endurance for a woman to keep this up 
seven days a week, week after week. It will be noted that this provides no time for 
washing, house cleaning and marketing for staples, home furnishings, clothes, etc. 
It makes no allowance for extra work that is involved where there are children. 

So the woman absolutely must be absent from work on some shifts to take care 
of home life requirements. The average absenteeism for woman is 14 shifts per week. 
This seems quite reasonable. 

For men the day is not so strenuous, except in so far as they are probably required 
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to do a certain amount of overtime work to make up for those absent. Men take off 
about 6 hours a week on the average. 


Absences Reasonable 


F THESE be regarded as reasonable absences in view of essential home needs, and 
I minimum provision for recreation, then it seems that management should be 
realistic about it. They should schedule woman's hours at not more than 44 per 
week, and men’s hours at not more than 50. Assignment of shifts and work should 
be made in accordance with these hours. 

These hours may be increased for unmarried men and women, if a study of their 
exfactory work shows that they can put more time in the factory. 

' There does not seem to be any point in management scheduling their operations 
and hours, without regard to the exfactory work of employees. If it does so, it 
forces absenteeism on the workers. Under present conditions, this is unregulated 
and unpredictable absenteeism, which makes an integrated and smooth flowing pro- 
duction of goods from department to department absolutely impossible. 


Reduction in Absenteeism 


HEN hours are scheduled in accordance with human possibilities, then absen- 
\ \ teeism should be reduced to unavoidable absences due to sickness, accident, 
etc. And factory operations can proceed with uninterrupted schedules. 

In so far as there are workers who absent themselves from work for what are 
called ‘‘frivolous’’ reasons, as well as those that do so for legitimate reasons, there is 
no way of distinguishing them, at present. But if hours were properly arranged to 
take care of the needs of the latter group, there would appear a group discipline 
among the workers, so that “‘slackers’’ would be forced to behave themselves, by 
other workers. 

In speeding up production, much more than we have yet, we shall run into this 
same problem. Let us learn this lesson from English experience, and avoid doing as 
they have done. 


Problem in America 


£1N America are as far behind in our provision for transportation and housing 

V \ in relation to expanded plant operations as they are in England. Already 

serious problems have arisen which will intensify, rather than diminish as time 
goes on. ; 

While most American workers do not walk or bicycle long distances to work, 
many of them have to drive long distances, in congested traffic, in some places this 
taking an hour or more. American women workers often ride long distances in 
overcrowded trolleys and busses. The fatiguing effect of this is not inconsiderable. 
—200— 
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We have congestion on roads, which is particularly bad near new factories; 
insufficient parking spaces, so that roads near factories must be used for parking: 
workers must walk longer distances from where they park their cars to the factory 
gates, increasing the fatigue already due to the long distances that must be walked to 
the bench inside the factory gate, owing to the unavoidable sprawling design of 
newer factories: employees must drive longer distances to and from work (in some 
places they are now driving 40 miles each way—incidentally thereby increasing their 
cost of living at least $2 a day for gas, oil, etc.) 

The inadequacy of proper canteen and cafeteria facilities in England is most 
serious. In most American factories it is better, if not adequate. This is allied to 
the problem of rest pauses, which are little understood in England or here. 

In England a typical case would be of a woman, working in a munitions factory, 
getting up at dawn, perhaps spending 15 minutes over breakfast, walking.or perhaps 
cycling three or four miles through a cold dreary drizzle to the factory, then working 
for 4 hours, having a cold basket lunch, with no hot drink, then working another 
4 hours, walking or cycling home again through the cold drizzle, possibly stopping 
to pick up a few groceries on the way, and then preparing the evening meal of re- 
duced rationed food. 


Fatigue Studies 


O PERSON could stand up to that sort of life very long, yet at present they are 
N required to do it every day of the month. Even if they could, how much 
strength could they put into their work? 

From the time many workers, under present conditions, have a light breakfast 
till their lunch time, is over 5 hours. Dr. Haggard of Yale, in his studies of Ameri- 
can factory output, in relation to rest pauses, with some nourishment, found that 
where there is no such provision, output starts to fall off seriously in the middle of 
the morning. It picks up to normal again after the lunch break, and then after 
2 hours starts to fall off again. 

When workers are given time out for some nourishment, hot in the winter and 
cold in the summer, in mid-morning and mid-afternoon, just at the time when output 
would begin to fall off, the decline is avoided. 

The plight of English workers, through lack of proper canteen provisions by 
management, is serious, not only because it reduces sorely needed war material out- 
put, but because it continually reduces their vitality, enjoyment of life, and de- 
termination to win. 

English managements, or most of them, have failed to realize that proper canteen 
facilities, and provision for their use, are as essential to maintained production as are 
proper tool room facilities. 
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Workers Strained to Limit 


ET us be sure in America that we recognize this fact. Also that in lengthening 
L hours we see that proper provision is made for rest periods. If we do not we 
shall be just kidding ourselves that we are getting more production because we are 
working longer hours. 

The whole matter may be summed up by saying that, in the national emergency, 
workers must be strained to the limit to get maximum production. But if, through 
ignorance of essential human needs, an attempt is made to strain them over the limit, 
production must inevitably fall off. 


No Union-Management Cooperation 


NE of the things, that runs like a thread all through the English story, is that of 
O the cooperation of unions with management and the government. So far, the 
government has admitted high ranking union officials to the Cabinet and to policy 
forming boards, and lesser union officials to local committees dealing with labor 
supply, food rationing, fuel supply, etc. 

While the unions have appreciated this opportunity to cooperate, they have 
been severe critics of government, and business methods and motives. They have 
also resented the fact that in many respects their job has been to force their member- 
ship to accept coercive regulations and orders, determined by bodies on which there 
is no labor representation. 

By and large, English managements have absolutely refused to admit the co- 
operation of unions. About the only thing they have asked the unions to do was to 
use their influence to cut down absenteeism. This the unions have tried to do, but 
without avail. 

Thus English managements, by refusing the help of unions in getting maximum 
production, and insisting on setting up hours, and shifts, and assignments of work 
themselves, without adequate knowledge of, or giving consideration to the ele- 
mentary problems of human living, have succeeded in reducing the output of war 
materials. 


Where Unions Most Useful 


tT 1s in this field that the unions could be most useful, from their intimate knowl- 
I edge ot worker customs and traditions, problems of working married women 
outside the factory, worker transportation difficulties, their housing difficulties, 
their eating habits, their recreation needs, their understanding or misunderstanding 
of social security taxes, income taxes, and savings taxes. 
Had they admitted unions—as the people with most knowledge of these mat- 
ters—into active cooperation with them in the adjustment of hours and working 
conditions, it is probable that managements would not be in the mess they are now. 
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The solution of these problems could well have been handed right over to the 
local unions, to make recommendations to management, or the unions be asked to 
sit on committees jointly with management representatives. 

The English unions are quite sore about this. They and their members want 
to work to the utmost to defeat Hitler and, we think rightly, curse the English 
employers who, in their dumb ignorance of human limits, and their traditional 
habit of ordering workers about, actually block the efforts of workers to produce in 
maximum quantities the materials of war necessary to defeat Hitler. 

American managements, so far, have behaved just as English managements have 
done, in belittling the suggestions of unions in matters of cooperation, and refusing 
their offers of cooperation. 


CIO Plans Not Accepted 


NE Of the most pitiful aspects of the last convention of the CIO in Detroit was 
O the plaint of the delegates that they, and their members, wanted to do every- 
thing possible to cooperate in getting maximum production in war industries, but 
that every offer of cooperation, and every suggestion they made, was turned down 
by government and management. 

If we admit that their Reuther plan for the automobile industry, their Rieve 
plan for textiles, and the Murray Industrial Council plan were over ambitious, 
these plans should not have been thrown back in their faces as they were. They 
should have been used as bases for discussions of ways and means of union manage- 
ment cooperation in the emergency. 

The problems which the first two plans mentioned above were designed to 
solve are at present being handled by an ex-personnel man on Sidney Hillman’s 
staff, in association with the managements concerned. And labor is supposed to 
submit to their decisions, without protest. 


This Is All Wrong 


uis is all wrong. It is not democratic—it is dictatorial. It slaps labor in the 
face—so causing labor to slap back. 

Now that we are at war, American managements should learn their lesson from 
English experience, and promptly call in the unions to tell them that the company 
recognizes the union’s desire (and that of its members) to work to the limit in 
producing war materials, and wishes to work out an agreement with them as to the 
most suitable areas of cooperation. Then purely management functions would be 
delineated, the functions of the union similarly agreed upon, and the areas in which 
joint effort would be best, marked off. 

Only by such means can production come near its maximum potential. If this 
is not done America will find itself riven by the conflict of labor and management, 
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both of which wish a maximum output to defeat the enemies of the American 
system. 


Government Regulations 


EGISLATION and government regulations regarding labor problems are not yet 
defined in America. But there is talk of legislative provisions controlling 
strikes, and the closed shop issue; price and wage fixing; increasing social security 
taxes; compulsory savings; and according to the President, instituting the seven day 
week for workers. Labor supply problems, including the transfer of workers from 
consumer to war industries are also under consideration, as to means of accom- 
plishment. 

But throughout there is no mention of labor representation in the devising of 
means of dealing with these problems. They are difficult problems to deal with, 
but that is no reason for their being handled solely by Washington brain trusters. 

If we are to avoid having our war industries operating at half speed, as they 
are in England, we must bring into the picture at all levels, from the individual 
factory, up to the War Cabinet, proper and adequate labor representation. 

Furthermore, each government enactment, each government regulation, and the 
policy of each company engaged in war production, concerning labor, must be based 
upon adequate study and thought as to its real, rather than its apparent, effect on 
the output of war materials. 











Many Employers Have a Belief that if Only the 
Government Will Do Something about Labor 
Unrest All Will be Well. Employers Will Not 
Get Rid of Their Problems by Asking the Gov- 
ernment to Carry the Load. 


Dealing wath 
Organized Labor 


SUMMARY OF AN ADDRESS 
By J. C. CAMERON 


Queen’s University, 
Ontario, Canada. 


war effort in an individual establishment, the common attitude is that some 

kind of board ought to be appointed to conciliate, investigate, or in some 
other way bring about peace. But those familiar with the work of such boards 
know that their members are not likely to be any wiser or more capable than many 
of the leaders of industry or labor who marshal the forces of conflict. 


A T THE present time when strikes and industrial disputes begin to hamper the 


Settlement an Intricate Problem 


HE settlement of a labor dispute is always an intricate problem, and the mere 
i that there is a board to investigate or render opinions, is not enough to 
compose difficulties, and to avoid or settle strikes. Although the prestige of a 
government board and the mediating policy of its personnel are extremely important, 
these are not sufficient to restore or maintain industrial peace. I should not advise 
any employer to turn his problem over to a board until he has exhausted every other 
possibility for settlement. 

Many employers have a belief that if only the government will do something 
about labor unrest all will be well. I suggest to you, however, that employers 
will not get rid of their problems by asking the government to carry the load. 
Employers are as much responsible for the maintenance of industrial peace as they 
are for industrial progress. | 
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Government Policy 


N JUNE 19, 1940, the Canadian Government in Order in Council P.C. 2685 

enunciated certain principles for the avoidance of labor unrest during the war, 

and recommended them to employers and employees in the belief that their adoption 

would make for the avoidance of industrial strife, and for the utmost acceleration 

possible in the production which is so essential to the war effort. The most im- 
portant of these principles are as follows: 


(a) “Employees should be free to organize in trade unions, free from any 
control by employers or their agents. In this connection attention is 
directed to the provisions of . . . the Criminal Code, under which it is 
declared to be an offence, subject to prescribed penalties, for any em- 
ployer or his agent wrongfully and without lawful authority to refuse to 
employ, or to dismiss from employment, any person because of his mem- 
bership in a lawful trade union, or to conspire with other employers to 
do either of such acts; 

(b) Employees, through the officers of their trade union or through other 
representatives chosen by them should be free to negotiate with employ- 
ers or the representatives of employers’ associations concerning rates 
of pay, hours of labour and other working conditions, with a view to 
the conclusion of a collective agreement; 

(c) Every collective agreement should provide machinery for the settlement 
of disputes arising out of the agreement, and for its renewal or revision, 
and both parties should scrupulously observe the terms and conditions 
of any agreement into which they have entered; 

(d) Workers, in the exercise of their right to organize, should use neither 
coercion nor intimidation of any kind to influence any person to join 
their organization; 

(e) Any suspension which may be made of labour conditions established by 
law, agreement or usage, requisite to the speeding of wartime produc- 
tion, should be brought about by mutual agreement and should be 
understood as applying only for the period of emergency.” 


On December 16, 1940, the Government, in Order in Council P.C. 7440, used 
the following words: 
“If the Government through an extension of the principles of the Fair Wages 
Act were to attempt to determine wage rates and other working conditions 
in all those industries engaged on war work, innumerable arbitrary decisions 
would be involved and the institutions and practices of collection bargaining 
to which it is the declared policy of the Government to assure freedom (P.C. 2685, 


June 19, 1940) would be rendered superfluous and labour organizations de- 
prived of their legitimate functions."’ 


No Change in Legal Status of Unions 


Q ew Orders in Council just cited did not make any comprehensive change in the 
legal status of labor unions. They did, however, clarify to some extent the 
Government's position with respect to collective bargaining and, what is more 
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important, they undoubtedly encouraged labor union officials to believe that it was 
not only the declared policy of the Government to assure freedom to the institutions 
and. practices of collective bargaining, but that it was also the Government's inten- 
tion to compel employers to bargain with trade unions. 

Though the Government’s declarations did not change the Jegal status of trade 
unions, the declarations reflected and strengthened the popular conviction that it 
is wrong for employers to interfere with the organization of their employees; that 
it should not be necessary for men to strike in order to be free from interference in 
the exercise of their right to form unions for the furtherance of their common in- 
terests. Further, the declaration has been interpreted by some observers as an 
indication that the Dominion Government believes that the direction of present 
social, political and economic forces, and the trend of legislation in democratic 
countries, is towards larger opportunities of labor for organization and improvement 
of working conditions. 

Judging by the history of Britain, Austrialia, New Zealand, Sweden and the 
United States, the assumption is warranted that in Canada the rights and demands 
of workers will be accorded increasing recognition. The conclusion seems inescap- 
able that in Canada, as in other democratic countries, the general trend in the labor 
movement will continue, that workers will continue to organize on a large scale, 
and that employers must adjust themselves to this trend. 


Common Aim and Common Interest 


tT 1s of cardinal importance that a// who work in a given establishment or concern 
I should have some sense of a common aim and common interest. All who are 
in the individual factory should get together: all should have the inspiriting feeling 
that they are members of one body. That may seem to turn the scale in favor of 
vertical, not horizontal, organization. 


Drop Illusions 


NDUSTRIAL democracy is a fetching phrase; but, for the present at least, we must 
I drop illusions about the prospects of anything like democratic control in the 
industrial sphere. Capitalistic management and the wages system continue their 
way. These are the conditions under which we now live, and to which we must 
adjust ourselves. If we are to have better industrial relations now, it must be with 
an acceptance of the industrial system as it now is. 

Accepting then the existing situation in its essential features, what do we find? 
Plainly, I think, particularly for the last five or six years, there has been a very 
active movement by employers which looks toward an enlistment of the workers’ 
interests and sympathies, and thereby a humanizing of their relations with their 
employees. 
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In considering the promise of this movement as a whole, it is pertinent to ask 
this question at the outset. Does not the growth of immense producing units 
necessarily stand in the way of any human gains from all these arrangements? Is 
not a huge concern necessarily impersonal? Can a sense of real association, of 
personal interest, develop between a gigantic company and its tens of thousands of 
employees? The answer, I believe, is not necessarily in the negative. The modern 
factory manager can still profoundly influence the temper and attitude that runs 
through his concern, huge though it may be. Those plans which aim to link em- 
ployer and employee are on right lines. The complexities of modern industry are 
no insuperable obstacles to their working well. 

Does it follow, by inference, that trade unions are on the wrong lines, that labor 
organization from the outside cannot be made to work well? Notso,I think. An 
antithesis of this sort by no means disposes of the many-sided questions about labor 
organizations. 

True, it must be admitted that the present trade union organizing campaign 
does not seem to observers to be conducive to industrial peace at the present time. 
The country is at war and any disturbance in production because of union organi- 
zation receives little sympathy. Perhaps, too, the very attainment of a certain 
degree of power and control by the unions has served to demonstrate that the work- 
ers as a body are not able to go as far in the maintenance of industrial peace as they 


and their friends had hoped. 


Open Shop Not Last Word 


T pogs not follow, however, that because of present difficulties employers are 
I justified in trying to get rid of unions. Open shop is not the last word in in- 
dustrial relations. 

We can best bring to mind what the labor union means to its members and their 
sympathizers, if we reflect on the meaning of a position taken by many employers— 
that they will deal with their own men only. They are quite willing to meet their 
men face to face, and come to amicable understanding with them; but no outside 
organization is to interfere with their business. What this in fact signifies is that 
the employer wants to deal only with persons over whom he has control. It 
ignores what the job means to the worker, and the power the employer possesses in 
his ability to put an end to the job—his right to discharge. 


There Are Unions and Unions 


N NOT a few cases unions act in a manner which justifies the employer in main- 
I taining that he is acting for the common good when he tries to get rid of them. 
Just as there are employers and employers, so there are unions and unions. Their 
leadership very often is poor. The failure of the unions to maintain a steady high 
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grade of leadership may indeed have a deeper meaning than that which is shown in 
the tactics of employers, and in their endeavors to set up more pliable or more 
reasonable substitutes. It is allied with the whole matter of the fluidity or fixity 
of social classes, the opportunities which the conspicuously able among the work- 
men have for rising and becoming members of the employing class. While some 
workmen may be, as some employers say, unruly, short-sighted and greedy, how 
can they be expected to be otherwise than selfish in the society in which they find 
themselves? 

Trade union leaders have not always supplied an adequate counterbalance of 
judgment and reasonableness; nor have workmen always had sweet and reasonable 
employers. Hence, to repeat, the employer is not entirely without justification in 
trying to get rid of trade unions. But if he does so, then the bow is bent the other 
way. Once the union is put aside, the whole situation is pretty well in the em- 
ployer’s hands. He may disguise it, deny it, be quite conscientious and well-dis- 
posed, but he is a master, completely uncontrolled. We may have not only pater- 
nalism, but something which savors of despotism. 


Ultimate Future of Unions Unknown 


HE trade union or industrial union has not outlived its usefulness. It is under 

fire, as we know, from both sides. The workmen themselves in many instances 
would replace the familiar type of labor organization with something larger, more 
powerful, more ambitious. The extremists among employers would destroy it once 
for all. On the ultimate future of trade unionism we must speak with as much 
reserve as on the ultimate future which all forms of social organization will take. 
Who can peer into the future? All I can say is that it is an instrument which is 
here, has proved its worth, and is not to be shoved aside or destroyed. It is my 
belief that trade union membership will steadily increase in Canada. Those who 
are entrusted with the formulation of industrial relations policies would do well 
to recognize this trend, and to work with it rather than against it. 


Recognition of Possible Good 


ECOGNITION of the good which independent labor organizations (the trade 
R unions) can bring is not inconsistent with a recognition of the good which 
other forms of organization can bring side by side with them. European experience, 
and especially British experience, brings abundant proof that the independent union 
can take its part in the development of other things than mere bargaining strength 
and courageous negotiation. Those of you who read extensively on these matters 
will remember numerous instances in which unions have taken the initiative in 
constructive measures, and in which able and far-sighted managers have welcomed 
their overtures and sympathetically enlisted the goodwill of men. It is necessarily 
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implied in all joint action of this kind that the employer shall not proclaim, that 
no outsider is to be permitted to come between him and his men. So long as the 
men feel (and on many matters of vital import they must often feel) that their own 
organization and their own spokesmen are essential, these cannot be brushed aside. 

Conference and negotiation with the business agents, however, are not incon- 
sistent with conference and negotiation within each concern. The initiative to- 
wards a combination of the two kinds of contact may come from one side or the 
other. The impelling force may be the memory of bitter experience by one party 
or the other. 

Cynics often say that it is always the weaker party that wants peace; that the 
initiative to arbitration, or friendly conference, or a new kind of relation, always 
comes from the side that sees defeat staring itintheface. Itisnotquiteso. Behind 
it all is, I do believe, something more than weariness or despair. And something 
better there must be if lasting good is to be achieved. From whatever side the 
initiative comes, and whatever the original impelling motive, no betterment can 
endure unless there be on both sides a genuine spirit of co-operation. 


Public Relations in Strike Situations 


N casEs where labor unrest has been permitted to reach an acute stage and threatens 
I to break out into open conflict, or perhaps to precipitate a strike, management 
ought to take stock of the situation and come forward with a carefully considered 
programme. The employer must adjust himself to the attitude of the press, as 
well as to the opinion of the public, and must adopt a public relations policy which 
can stand the test. Many employers apparently fail to grasp the importance of 
avoiding a widening of the breach between workers and themselves, and are blind 
to the fact that the resentment and determination of their employees are increased 
by their public utterances. It is difficult to see what an employer hopes to gain 
in the early stages in an industrial dispute by publicity. On the contrary the one 
safe course available to the employer who is inexperienced in dealing with unions, 
is to refrain from talking for publication. 


Outsiders in Negotiations 


ERY early in the dispute the formal demands of the union reach the employer. 

These demands describe the conditions which management should meet in 
order that the controversy may end. The demands call for an answer. The answer 
is often given to impress the public, but rarely does it impress the strikers. Funda- 
mentally demands are all alike. The union wants recognition for itself, and im- 
proved working conditions for its members, i.e., it wants to be recognized as the 
sole bargaining agent for the workers and to obtain higher wages, shorter hours, 
seniority rights, paid vacations, etc. In many cases the employer's answer to the 
demands is—never! The employer says he is willing to meet with his own em- 
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ployees, as hitherto, to discuss complaints and grievances, but he will not deal 
with outsiders. He questions the right of the organizers to speak on behalf of 
his employees, states that he has never in the past refused, and is not now refusing, 
to meet his employees to discuss wages and working conditions; and that only 
recently a substantial increase in wage rates was made to all the workers. 

The union in demanding that it be recognized as the collective bargaining 
agency of the workers points to P.C. 2685 and P.C. 7440. The employer replies, 
usually in a statement to the press, that he is willing to meet a committee of his 
workers for a discussion of their problems. If, says the employer, a meeting of 
this kind is not true collective bargaining, how can such a thing be brought about 
by the intrusion of outsiders, troublemakers and communists. Thus the fight 
proceeds. It would seem unnecessary for me to give you a blow-by-blow descrip- 
tion. Some of you have been in the ring, and if you have not you have had a good 
ring-side seat while the battle was in progress. 

Aside from the question of wages which are now covered by P.C. 7440, the 
demand for other working conditions seldom offers insuperable obstacles to settle- 
ment. Hence, if the employer is willing to grant a measure of recognition to the 
union, the dispute can be settled without much trouble. 

It is evident that management is still far from applying to its labor management 
problems the same spitit of bold exploration and experimentation that it applies 
to its technical problems. The proof is to be found in the failure of many employers 
to recognize that there is a distinct set of economic and governmental problems 
involved in the management of labor, which cannot be handled by the principles 
generally applied to employment and service management. This distinct set of 
problems involves such controversial issues as wages, hours of labor, shop rules, 
and so on. Many managements either deal with these questions as functions of 
the production departments, or include them with the problem of employment 
management. 


Economic and Political Questions 


uT a truly scientific analysis must recognize that wages, hours, and shop govern- 
B ment involve economic and what might be called political questions, in which 
self-determination, the consent of the governed, and a voice for the wage earners 
in determining the question, are involved. When completely developed, the science 
and art of Personnel Management should not only integrate, under centralized 
control, the movement of the personnel; it should provide proper working conditions 
through its welfare or service policies; it should also make provision for something 
like a bill of rights, with a legislative organization to represent the workers, and 
some kind of judicial tribunal for the protection of the rights of both workers and 

Management against encroachment by either party. 
My recent experiences on Conciliation Boards and in the Department of Labor 
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at Ottawa support my conviction that most employers do not want to do what is 
wrong, nor do the wage earners. Both want to do what is right, but in labor 
relations there is no one standard of what is right, no common standard of justice 
by which they might be guided. 

Contracts and constitutions should join employers and employees in one organi- 
zation, governed by rules that embody their views on what is justice, at least for 
the time being. They should fix wages and hours of labor, determine what is fair 
treatment, fair discipline, fair discharge. They should provide joint committees 
and arbitrators for applying the agreements and rules to specific cases. The decisions 
made by these should gradually solidify into codes and laws that all understand—the 
combined views of wage earners and employers as to what is just, in industrial 
relations. 


Summary of Main Points 


s a final word I should like to reiterate the main points which I would like 
A to leave with you. 

The trend in all democratic countries is towards greater participation by em- 
ployees, through their trade unions, in the determination of the conditions under 
which they are to work and to live. Public opinion in these countries is more and 
more coming to consider such participation both just and desirable. 

The Canadian government has declared itself in favor of this development by 
expressly recognizing the right of employees to organize freely in unions of their 
own choice, and to negotiate with their employers. While this policy is in the 
form of recommendations only, it is quite clear that the government desires that 
employers and employees adopt these recommendations, and that it believes their 
adoption would result in better industrial relations. 

It is also clear that organized labor in Canada is taking these government 
declarations as promises. Until they are implemented, Canadian organized labor 
is going to resist any form of government regulation strongly. 

It is futile for employers to attempt to avoid the responsibility for working out 
their own relationships with their employees, by appealing for the assistance of 
government conciliators or Conciliation Boards. Contrary to the belief of some 
people, Conciliation Boards have no magic formula for the establishment of in- 
dustrial peace. 


Management’s Own Problem and Responsibility 


MPLOYERS must recognize that the problem of working out satisfactory relation- 
E ships with the organizations selected by their employees is their own problem 
and responsibility. Increasingly employees are selecting recognized trades and 
industrial unions. Employers must adapt themselves to dealing with these lawful 
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unions, even although they may have objections to the policies or the leaders. Such 
dealings may be a new experience to many employers. 

If employers accept unions only under protest in the first place and with the 
intention of circumventing them at the first opportunity, the experience is certain 
to be an unhappy one. If, on the other hand, employers assume some responsibility 
for working out a satisfactory basis for relationships, the union is likely to meet 
in the same spirit. I have no evidence to support the belief that men become un- 
co-operative on joining a union, any more than they do when they join an employers’ 
association or a professional institute. 

Labor organizations are now free of legal responsibility. In all their general 
functioning, public authority has hitherto not interfered, because they are regarded 
as private organizations conducting private bargaining with private employers. 
The new status which trade unions are attaining will, in time, make it necessary 
for the Government to see that they assume responsibilities, as well as privileges. 
Such regulation, however, by the Government must wait upon the time when em- 
ployers recognize and deal with unions, as the representatives of their employees, 
and permit the organizations to function in their plants. 

The above is a summary of an address made by Mr. J. C. Cameron, Head of the 
Industrial Relations Section, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. at their Sixth 
Industrial Relations Conference. 
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Out of the Welter of Half Truths and Miscon- 
ceptions that Surround the Position of Informa- 
tion Man in the Federal Government Service has 
Developed a Need for a Statement of the Govern- 
ment’s Information Problem and a Suggestion 
for Its Solution. 


Information Men 
in Washington 


By T. LeFoy RicHMaNn 
United States Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 

N INFORMATION man is like an organist. He plays on an instrument whose 
huge pipes are the press, radio, motion picture industry, lecture platform, 
and all the varied media of public address and communication. Needless 

to say, he must know his instrument intimately: its every stop and pipe, its keys, 
its pedals, and its bellows, its obligatos, its tremolos, and its profundos. 

His audience is the public: sometimes all the public, sometimes specific groups, 
sometimes isolated individuals. He must know this audience: its whims and 
caprices, its composition, and its every reaction. 


Say Things That Will Be Heard 


T 1s his business to say things which will be heard and understood by those he 
wants to hear them; or, to show things to those he wants toseethem. Finally, 
it is his business to withhold things he wants withheld. 

Information once had a static connotation. It was something that clever 
people seemed always to have and dull people seemed never to worry about. It 
was what you sought when you didn’t know something Now it is something 
which seeks you. Itisdynamic. It inspires and answers certain questions, adroitly 
luring the mind away from others. 

And the Government, with its wide variety of programs depending upon public 
understanding and support, is in need of individuals who can say, show, and with- 
hold gracefully and expeditiously. 

Although thousands of applicants daily throng Government personnel offices, 
representing the broadest assortment of skills, crafts and experiences, capable in- 
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formation men are at a premium. Schools cannot produce them, although every 
year college curricula offer more and better courses in the information field. Where 
are they to be found? 


Press Is Chief Outlet 


: ye chief outlet for Government information is the press, and since the preparation 
of press material involves sharp, clear writing, newspapers offer the most 
fruitful field for Government information personnel. Young men in the newspaper 
field are well qualified—especially those from large metropolitan dailies who have 
had experience covering a wide variety of stories and preparing accurate reports 
quickly. -The difficulty is that young men of promise either stay in the newspaper 
business and, go up, or leave it for more lucrative positions with commercial firms. 
They do not fancy the low salaries and routine work of the Government. 

Newspaper men who do drift into Government service (those who take top 
positions excepted) frequently have been only mediocre journalists, and are no 
more successful in the Government than where they were. The same is true of 
radio, movie, and advertising men. 


Not So Well Paid 


ganna top-flight information men in private business are well paid. Infor- 
mation men in Government are not so well paid. Salaries range from $2,000 
a year to $6,500, the majority hovering around $3,200. Consequently, experienced 
members of a well-paid profession who are willing to accept not-so-well-paid posi- 
tions in the Government are to be viewed with a certain amount of suspicion. 

The Government's quest, therefore, is not for a particular kind of experience, 
but for a particular kind of man; and this has been completely disregarded by almost 
everyone who has expressed himself on the subject. A recent description of the 
most desirable Government information man, for instance, listed five qualifications, 
all having to do with newspaper experience, and all neglecting the very fundamental 
consideration of the man, himself. 

The man can be considered only in terms of the job. What is the Government 
information man’s job? Through what channels must he achieve his purposes? 
What are his limitations? What are his prerogatives? Once these questions are 
answered, it will be easier to approximate the kind of man to do the job. 

Having defined the information man’s job as ‘‘saying, showing, and with- 
holding,’ I must plead guilty to some oversimplification. All three of these activi- 
ties may be performed only with a clear understanding of what is to be said, shown, 
or withheld. Furthermore, the problems of how this saying, showing, and with- 
holding is to be accomplished are complicated and frequently baffling. 

Take the problem of what is to be said. In most cases, Government agencies 
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are engaged in very complex activities. They must address the public, because 
without public support their programs are doomed, no matter how essential to the 
“public welfare.’’ Furthermore, most of the programs require wide-spread public 
participation, and, hence, a paramount necessity is a steady flow of information 
explaining the program in simple, unmistakable language. 


Activities Complex 


OR instance, the United States Housing Authority program involves the lending 
F of money to special groups, the granting of money to special groups, the exemp- 
tion from taxes of certain properties, and the purchase and sale of bonds of various 
denominations. It involves the purchase of building materials for latge-scale con- 
struction, thus encountering labor, industry, and commerce. It involves renting 
decent homes to families who can't afford them, thus encountering the activities of 
all the welfare agencies: public health, recreation, relief, etc. It involves the plan- 
ning of whole neighborhoods, complete with playgrounds and shopping centers, 
cutting across the activities of local planning and zoning commissions, creating a 
demand for new educational and religious facilities, and disturbing, in some in- 
stances, well-established and smoothly functioning political organizations. Finally, 
it involves the complete rehabilitation of thousands of lives. Over night, people 
move from one environment into another, The problems of individual and family 
social orientation are infinitely complicated. 


Public Must Understand Programs 


UCH a program, affecting the lives of thousands of families in such varied social 
S and economic levels, must educate the public to its objectives, possibilities and 
limitations. One responsibility of that agency’s information division is to address 
all of these people in terms they can understand. It must discuss subsidies, amorti- 
zations, cost-plus contracts, social maladjustments, etc., in everyday words which 
can be understood easily by the humblest citizen, since the humblest citizen is the 
one who will be affected most by the program. 

A second responsibility of the information division is supplying facts and 
figures to all who are interested. If the Ladies’ Aid Society of Plumb Center wants 
to know about public housing and juvenile delinquency, the information division 
should be able to supply accurate, well-presented material. In addition, it is the 
responsibility of the information division to report periodically to the Congress on 
the progress of the program. 

That, briefly, is the Government information man’s job, varying only slightly 
with the purposes and means of the agency herepresents. And that brings us to 
the question: for whom is the job being done? The information man is always the 
anonymous member of the agency. He and his staff are, in a sense, faceless indi- 
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viduals whose task it is to create in the public mind an understanding of and appre- 
ciation for the activities of their agency. In doing this, their efforts should not be 
so strenuous as to direct attention to themselves rather than to the program of their 
agency. They should perform like successful lighting fixtures which illuminate 
specific objects without calling attention to themselves. 


Enjoying Boss’s Confidence 

HE information man should be his Administrator's alter ego. He should enjoy 
5 et boss’s complete confidence. No important decision should be made without 
his knowledge and advice. The information man should be the ‘‘number two man’”’ 
intheagency. This, of course, can be possible only when the Administrator realizes 
the importance of the information program. All too often, in the Government, 
an administrator will surround himself with a staff of technical experts on the 
various phases of the program he administers, and then appoint a ‘‘mouthpiece’’ 
to pass on to the public the decisions, activities, and, upon occasion, the apologies 
of himself and staff. Such an information man is a kind of animated microphone. 
His value is strictly mechanical. 

Gradually, from this much talk, the general outlines of an information man 
begin to emerge. It becomes apparent that the ability to inspire confidence in his 
superiors, his staff, and the public, are much more important than any particular 
experience; that a thorough knowledge of his agency’s program plus the ability to 
translate that knowledge into everyday terms is more essential than connections; 
and that a mind capable of deliberate, practical analysis is much better equipment 
than facility with typewriter, shears and pastepot. 

This is not to minimize the importance of practical training which is absolutely 
necessary, though how and where it is to be obtained is a matter for discussion later. 
It is rather to point out that the abilities of the man are more important than his 
employment record which should be regarded only as an index to his abilities; and, 
that while it is very easy to train the inexperienced man of ability, it is utterly 
impossible to train the man of no ability, regardless of his experience. 


Qualifications Needed 


ALTON ONsLow, Assistant Director of Information for the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior, in an article entitled ‘‘Personnel Problems in Federal In- 
formation Service,’’ appearing in Interior's Personnel Bulletin for August 1941, states 
the qualifications for successful information work in the government with admirable 
clarity albeit somewhat undisciplined enthusiasm: 
Fundamentally, Federal information work is a profession. That fact 
should never be forgotten by a personnel officer when positions are to be filled. 


Information work requires a combination of special skills and abilities pe- 
culiar to this work alone. It is a broad combination. From a completely 
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idealistic viewpoint, a successful information man must have the respect for 
facts of the scientist and the engineer; he must have the prudence of a lawyer; 
the resourcefulness of the chemist; the ability of the trained writer; the news 
sense and other qualifications of the alert reporter; the judgment of an editor; 
the sense of public reaction of a Dr. Gallup; the persuasiveness of a Dale 
Carnegie; the quality of never swerving possessed by a heavy tank; the punch 
of a Joe Louis; and the showmanship of a front parlor version of Dexter 
Fellows. 

Oddly enough, information work in the Government has, until very recently, 
not been considered a profession. Press relations, writing, and editing have been 
classified as CAF (clerical, administrative and fiscal); and the only way a practitioner 
of any one of these skills could attain professional status was to obtain a classifi- 
cation on the basis of technical training as a statistician, economist, architect, 
sociologist, or as a member of some other accepted profession. Many personnel 
departments still adhere to this obviously inadequate policy, despite the fact that 
the Civil Service Commission is struggling desperately to set up an adequate register 
for professional information specialists. 


Newspaper Speed Absent 


NE thing, as Mr. Onslow pointed out, must never be forgotten: Government 
O information work is entirely different from any other. Experience in news- 
paper, radio, and the moving picture industry is not absolutely essential to Govern- 
ment information work because such experience is miles removed from Government 
practice. 

There is nothing so painful as the sight of a veteran newspaper man, accustomed 
to the noise and clatter of the city room, the tyranny of deadlines, and the ruthless 
speed of his profession, suddenly projected into the comparative calm and serenity 
of a Government information division. Only in times of national crisis, as at 
present and during World War No. I, does Government information attain anything 
like the tempo of the daily press. And then, only one or two offices (Robert Hort- 
on’s at OPM and Lowell Mellett’s at OGR) are affected. 


Nose for News and Stomach for Whiskey 


7 other agencies go on with their routine programs, doing a steady, practical 
job, with little or no fuss. Careful, painstaking research and constant checking 
of material is essential. Speed is desirable, but accuracy is more important. Acool, 
judicial sense of values is much more serviceable than ‘‘a nose for news and a stomach 
for whiskey.’’ Occasionally, Government information men attempt to play up 
their jobs as spectacular, but the fact remains that they are not. Government 
agencies are not in competition with private agencies whether in handling informa- 
tion or building houses. Hence, the spectacular nature of highly competitive 
enterprise is completely lacking in Government activity. 

The established Government information agencies, such as that of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, are almost completely anonymous in character. They have 
competent writers, photographers, speakers. They make movies, build exhibits, 
disseminate important information. But they do it quietly and with no fanfare. 

Although personnel directors are charged, both directly and by implication, 
with much of the responsibility for the confusion that exists in many government 
information departments, they are not wholly at fault. Administrators, Division 
chiefs, and others who have the final word in hiring personnel are much to blame. 


Present Hiring Practice 


ENERAL practice in hiring personnel calls for the division head to submit a 
G request for someone to fill either a vacancy or a new position, involving specific 
duties and requiring certain qualifications. Personnel then consults its active appli- 
cations, or, if it is a civil service position, the civil service register, and recommends 
candidates for personal interviews with the division chief. 

These candidates have satisfied civil service as to their qualifications by having 
passed successfully an examination, or they have sold themselves to the personnel 
interviewer by their experience records and personalities. But only the division 
head, knowing intimately the work of the division, would be in a position actually 
to select. He only would know the intangible qualifications which cannot be 
included in any job description yet devised. How should he make his choice? 

An interview might satisfy him as to the applicant's physical presentability; 
it might give him some clue as to the applicant's ability to express himself. But 
what about his ability to comprehend and translate for public or private consump- 
tion the program of the bureau? 

Consider yourself the Administrator of a Government agency. You need a 
capable information man. You realize fully the importance of information work, 
and you admit frankly that you are looking for the ‘‘number two man”’ for your 
agency. You have, too, sufficient confidence in your own ability and sufficient 
knowledge of the program that you will not permit uncertainty or organizational 
bewilderment to prescribe a lawyer for your number two man—“‘just to be on the 
safe side.” 

In reality, you would be likely to pick an old and trusted acquaintance for the 
job—one whose capacities you know and whose fidelity to you and your program 
is above question. But suppose, for the sake of analogy, that such a person is not 
readily available, and you have decided to “‘go through channels.”’ 


Solve My Problem and I’ll Hire You 


our personnel officers recommend to you a number of individuals for interviews. 
Yas they present themselves, you give each one of them a detailed description— 
not of the job as you see it—but of the problem. Then you say, ‘“‘How would you 
solve it?’’ The applicant would then be sent around to the other division heads to 
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get the problem as they see it. After which, he would be told to spend a week or 
two working it out, and he would be invited to return at the end of that time with 
a detailed plan including recommendations for both the function and the admin- 
istration of an information program for your agency. 

If you followed some such procedure with, say six applicants, you would re- 
ceive, at the end of two wecks, six plans of attack for your problem. You would 
doubtless get a lot of ideas which never would have occurred to you, and you cer- 
tainly would have a yardstick for measuring your information man. All the various 
plans presented by the applicants would, of course, become your permanent property, 
and would constitute a very valuable idea cache. 


You Are on Your Own Policy 


pag selected your man, you have just begun. Your next job—theoretically 
very simple, but actually seldom achieved—is to give him his head to carry 
out his program. Your understanding with him is: ‘‘You’re here as long as you 
get the right results. You can spend only so much money, and you know the rules 
of Government and the legislative requirements of the act under which you operate. 
Go ahead, you're on your own.”’ 

As far as I know, this method of selecting and handling information personnel 
has never been tried, and hence I am in no position to be dogmatic about it; but I 
will hazard the opinion that if it were applied throughout the Government, the 
whole aspect of Government information would be improved radically within a 
very short time. 

We have already demonstrated wherein the work of Government information 
men is different, and we have said that schools and professions outside the Govern- 
ment don’t prepare men adequately for the Government information job. The 
logical solution would seem to be an in-Government training school. The FBI 
trains its agents for the highly specialized work of tracking down and apprehending 
criminals. Mr. Hoover's primary interest is a certain type of man with sufficient 
background to enable him to comprehend the techniques taught in a special FBI 
school. No amount of police or detective work outside the Bureau would qualify 
n applicant for Special Agent work without this special training. 


In-Training School Sugggested 


HE efficiency of the FBI indicates the success of that system. Why isn’t the 
Rau thing done with Government information men? What would be saner 
than for candidates for Government information positions to be required to com- 
plete a special schooling which would educate them to the increasingly important 
task of handling Government information? 

Civil Service has tried three times to set up an examination that would recruit 
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competent information personnel. The first two attempts failed miserably; the 
results of the third remain to be seen. Obviously it cannot be wholly successful 
unless most of the applicants indicate considerable Government experience. In the 
meantime, I recommend the ‘‘solve-my-problem-and-I'll-hire-you’’ technique and 
serious consideration by the Civil Service Commission of anin-Government training 
school for information men. 
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discussion. This article is not inspired. There are no secret collaborators. 

The article does not in any way represent the policy or viewpoint of the 
Board of Directors of The Engineering Society of Detroit or the editor of The Foun- 
dation. It is nothing more or less than it pretends to be. Nobody except myself 
can be held responsible for it or any portion of it. 


O« thing must be clear before proceeding with this more or less delicate 


Unionism Perplexities 


B” I protest that I have given thought to the problem of unionism in engineering. 
I have had to because it so happens that it is my business to train young en- 
gineers, and in that business I have often enough become entangled in unionism 
perplexities. 

Unionism is an issue in engineering. There is no question about it, whether 
you like it or not. Labor unions are penetrating into engineering occupations. 
The leading technical union is the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians (F.A.-E.C.T.), affiliated with the C. I. O. Officers of the Federa- 
tion boast of more than 8000 members, although there is no evidence that they have 
recruited men of unquestioned professional standing. They have claimed significant 
progress in organizing the Minnesota Highway Department, Briggs Manufacturing 
Company of Detroit, Pittsburgh plant of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company, 
Rankin plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company, Ambridge plant of the American 
Bridge Company and the United States Navy yards. They have claimed strong 
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locals in California, Colorado, Wisconsin and New Jersey. In the Federation's 
1940 convention they undertook a campaign to require a union label on ‘‘all 
drawings, erection diagrams, surveys, plans, shop and field details and laboratory 
reports.’ I could multiply figures, names, places and facts. 


, Labor Union Policy Of Engineers 


HAVE no quarrel with a legitimate labor union in its proper sphere. If business | 
I men have the right to join trade associations and chambers of commerce, then 
employees have the right to join unions. But that is not now the question. The 
question now is, what shall be the labor union policy of the engineering profession? 

The young engineer who is less than five years out of college seldom has more 
than a meager income. If he is married and has a growing family, his bills for 
milk, clothing, groceries and rent may amount to more than he earns. If, then, 
an alert and aggressive union organizer promises to get him more pay, and right 
away, the young man will certainly at least listen to what the organizer has to say. 

But if he is conscientious he does not join immediately. He is puzzled. He 
is conscious of the traditions and ideals of the profession. Is it proper for him to 
join a union? He does not know. It seems to me that he is entitled to an answer 
and that the engineering profession ought to give him one. 

I do not know, of course, what kind of answer the leaders of the profession 
might formulate, what kind of policy they may some day adopt. But if the young 
man should come to me and say, “The pressure is on me. Should I join an engi- 
neering union?’’, I think I should counter by asking, ‘“‘Do you or do you not aspire 
to professional standing in engineering?’’ He will demand to know “‘Just what do 
you mean by professional standing?”’ 

By professional standing I mean the standing of a comparatively small number 
of creators and leaders, intellectuals, researchers, organizers and administrators of 
industries and other engineering projects, who face lay officials and the public, 
fully conscious that they, and they alone, must answer for what they do. They are 
universally recognized as professionals. Dr. Wickenden calls them the ‘“‘inner 
professional nucleus.”’ 


Thousands Without Standing 


VERYBODY knows, of course, that there are thousands of men in the broad field 
E of engineering who do not have professional standing, in spite of their skill 
and excellence. They are the draftsmen, testers, instrument men, checkers, calcu- 
lators, experimenters, technicians, subordinate functionaries of one kind or an- 
other, who do not assume full responsibility but work under direction. Dr. Wicken- 
den has referred to them as the ‘‘great engineering fraternity.”’ 

Everybody knows, likewise, that college graduates rarely pass from the outer 
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““fraternity’’ into the ‘‘inner professional nucleus’’ before they are four or five years 
out of college. Very many of them, unfortunately, never achieve professional 
standing at all. 

There may be no sharp line between professionals and others, as in medicine or 
law, and many thinking engineers have no desire whatever to draw such a line, 
but it is never difficult to distinguish those engineers who elearly have professional 
standing from those who clearly do not have professional standing. 

I tell the young man all this, or remind him of it, and then say, ‘‘If you aspire to 
full professional standing in engineering and all that it implies, dignity, respect of 
the community, respect of your fellows, you had better not join a union.’’ I say 
that to him because it seems to me that a profession and a labor union are so nearly 
contradictory that he cannot possibly belong to both at the same time. And it 
requires no painstaking and comprehensive comparison of professions and unions 
to make this clear; a quick check of one or two points will be sufficient. 


Professional Individualism 


COMMON earmark of all professions is the markedly individual character of the 
A professional man and his work. When he performs a professional task he 
performs it himself. He may have assistants, hundreds of them, but the full re- 
sponsibility rests upon him alone. The surgeon who performs an operation has the 
direct help of nurses and attendants, and the indirect help of more technicians, 
mechanics and various functionaries than he ever thinks about, but he alone must 
answer for the outcome, and the patient knows it, and so do the nurses, technicians 
and mechanics. Dr. Wickenden insists that a profession is ‘‘a type of activity 
marked by high individual responsibility.’’ Professor R. M. Maclver contends that 
‘The doctor, the lawyer, the architect, the minister of religion remain individual 
practitioners.’’ According to Dr. Abraham Flexner, ‘‘Professions involve essen- 
tially intellectual operations with large individual responsibility.’’ General 
Goethals was commissioned to build the Panama Canal because he had a personal 
individual reputation as an engineer. 

On the other hand, solidarity is a common earmark of labor unions. The 
individual union member is lost in the mass. He expects to accomplish nothing for 
himself or by himself. The union agent runs his business for him, and the agent 
represents not him, particularly, but the whole union to which he belongs. The 
agent never permits employers or the public to forget that they are dealing with no 
individual workman, but with a powerful workingmen’s organization. In his 
‘Capital and Labor,’’ Dr. John A. Ryan pointed out long ago that “‘To attain a 
position of equal bargaining power, laborers must act as a body.’’ The famous 
Section 7a of the National Recovery Act ordained that ‘‘Employees shall have the 
right to bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing.’” The 
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solidarity of labor unions is really too obvious. Any more discussion of it would 
be a waste of time. 


Must Make His Choice 


" esvaee there is a vast gulf between the professional man’s personal work and 
responsibility on the one hand, and on the other, collective bargaining by labor 
union agents on behalf of multitudes of unknown and unidentified workmen. No 
young engineer can be big enough to straddle the gulf; he must take his stand on 
one side or the other. | 

Hairsplitters will argue that there is no gulf at all, that the professional man is 
personally responsible only for the tasks which he performs, and that this responsi- 
bility need not prevent him from joining others of his kind in a labor union to exert 
pressure for the largest possible compensation. This is an artificial distinction 
which cannot be made in practice. Work and compensation for work are too closely 
bound together in the minds of most people. Can you expect even the most unselfish 
and public spirited engineer to accept a rate of pay which a union agent who never 
heard of him has determined for him and a thousand other engineers, in a single 
negotiation with client or employer? Hardly. 

Again, the chief aims of professions and of unions are as far apart as the poles. 
The principal purpose of professions is to advance the public well-being, and espe- 
cially, if need be, the public well-being in preference to the well-being of the indi- 
vidual member of the profession. The principal purpose of labor unions is to fight 
for adequate, or constantly more and more compensation for the members, depending 
upon conditions. There are secondary aims, to be sure—to increase membership, 
to secure contracts with employers, to exert political influence, to control the 
workingmen in the steel or shipping or automobile industry, to organize strikes— 
but these are merely auxiliary to the primary aim. One may read page after page of 
union proceedings and union publications without finding a single word to suggest 
that the officers or members ever give thought to the public advantage. 


Aim Is Wage Increases 


HE F. A. E. C. T. is a typical labor union in this respect. Its concern is for the 
5 pele of its members. Prior to the 1940 convention of the Federation, 
President Lewis Alan Berne declared that the majority of technical employees are 
‘‘beginning to raise questions relating to job tenure, salary, proper classification, 
discrimination against older men, their relations to production employees,’’ and 
announced that ‘‘Our coming convention will seek to answer those questions and 
develop a program of action for their satisfactory solution.”’ 

News releases from the F. A. E. C. T. have stressed this position from the start. 
The first national effort of the Federation ‘‘defeated the unfair wage provisions of 
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the N.R.A.’” When the Society of Designing Engineers affiliated with the F. A. E. 
C. T., Mr. John L. Lewis wrote to them that “‘I feel that considerable advantage in 
bettering the economic position of the technical worker will accrue from this con- 


solidation.’’ The Federation boasts of wage increases in Los Angeles, New Jersey, 
the Queensborough Housing Project of New York City and in the W. P. A. 


No Concern for Public Welfare 


LL this is as it should be, for a labor union; this sort of activity is the principal 
business of labor unions. But there has certainly been little or nothing in the 
history of the F. A. E. C. T. to convince anybody that the organization has, in the 
words of Mr. James H. Herron, ‘‘any serious concern for the public welfare, or at 
least not that type of concern for the public welfare in preference to personal and 
group welfare which should be characteristic of any vocation which pretends to be a 
profession.”’ 

It is unlikely that the officers of the F. A. E. C. T. will ever invite Dr. Vannevar 
Bush to speak before a convention of the Federation and tell the members, as he told 
the American Engineering Council in 1939, that ‘‘In every one of the professional 
groups, however, will be found the initial central theme intact—they minister to 
the people. Otherwise they no longer endure as professional groups’’; and that 
‘engineers go along heartily in developing a professional consciousness, a code of 
action, a philosophy which implements a desire to be a truly professional group, 
oriented primarily toward the advancement of the public health, safety, comfort 
and progress’’; and that engineers should strive for ‘heights of true professional 
attainment . . . where the watchword is that old, old theme which has never lost 
its power, and which may yet save a sorry world, simple ministration to the people.” 


Union vs. Profession 


AN an engineer be a labor union member, attend meetings regularly as a good 
C member should, listen repeatedly to discussions about wage rates, pay increases, 
strikes, strike votes, strike benefits, picketing organization, contract arrangements, 
membership campaigns and organization projects, all having to do with getting 
more and more for the members (however badly they may need it), and still cherish 
as the paramount objective of his work, his profession and his life, the well-being of 
the public, ‘‘simple ministration to the people?’’ A few exceptional men possibly 
can, the preponderant majority cannot. The majority must devote themselves 
exclusively either to the union, and union aims and purposes, or to the profession, 
and professional aims and purposes. 

At this point my young man may interrupt to say, ‘All that may be true as far 
as professional engineering is concerned but I’m no professional engineer, and won't 
be for a long time. I'm not in responsible charge, I work under direction. Don't 
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you think I should join the union now for what it has to offer? I can use more pay, 
you know. Afterwards, when I become professional I can quit the union. Why 
shouldn't I now have what the union can get for me?”’ 


Offers Advice 


F You desperately need a larger income, if you and your wife cannot possibly exist 
I on the salary which you can independently obtain, and if you have abundant 
evidence that the union can actually obtain for you the greater income you must 
have, then join the union. 

‘But let me warn you that the price which you must pay for these immediate 
advantages is almost certain exclusion from professional status later. You cannot 
be a union man now and a professional man later; you must now choose one or the 
other. lappreciate that it may bea terribly difficult choice, but you must choose. 

‘Likewise join the union if you have no desire whatever to become professional, 
if you lack the confidence to strike out for yourself, if you feel most secure in a group 
of your fellows, if, perhaps, you are secretly afraid that you will always belong to the 
multitude. 

“If, on the other hand, you and your family can somehow struggle along 
through the lean and early years, if you can stretch and stretch again to make ends 
meet, if you are eager to become professional, if you know you can excel and if you 
are making progress, then you should certainly stay out of the union.”’ 

But the young engineer may continue, “‘It’s easy for you to talk that way but 
you don’t know what I'm up against. I am making progress, my wife and I can 
make ends meet and I want very much to become a professional engineer. But our 
drafting room is practically a closed shop. I don’t care about the union, but I 
can’t stay in the place unless I sign up.”’ 

I can think of only one answer. That one answer is, ‘‘Quit your job and find 
another just as soon as you possibly can. Oh yes, I know that that is a harsh thing 
for me to say, and probably a hard thing for you to do, for many reasons, but I say it 
because I am most firmly convinced that professional progress and union membership 
simply cannot go hand in hand.” 

Reproduced through the courtesy of the editor of ‘‘The Foundation,’’ official 
magazine of the Engineering Society of Detroit. 















Book Review 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ABILITIES 
By P. E. Vernon. London: University of London Press. 1940. pp. xii + 308 


Reviewed by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 


This book is intended for psychologists, for teachers, and for examiners. It 
begins with useful chapters on the essentials of statistical procedure in psychology 
but its main object is to outline the principles of test construction and administra- 
tion, and to consider questions which arise in the interpretation of test results. 
Dr. Vernon draws on the experience of many workers in the field of psychological 
testing. 

It is somewhat disappointing to note that he does not deal in an entirely satis- 
factory way with the problem of defining the term “‘ability.’’ . . . Much of the 
present-day confusion about the use of psychological tests could be dispelled by a 
resolute attack on it by competent people. Dr. Vernon’s rather scattered references 
to the place of incentives in testing can hardly be regarded as adequate. It is appar- 
ent that he recognizes the importance of the matter, but it would be possible for 
the casual student of psychology to get the impression that Dr. Vernon subscribes 
to the common view that group testing is easy. His remark (on p. 187) that 
‘‘group tests are easier (than ordinary tests) to procure, to apply and to score, and 
they demand much less training and experience on the part of the teacher’ is, despite 
the cautionary comment which follows it, an unfortunate one. Group testing is 
often fraught with even greater dangers than individual testing. 

The bibliography in the book seems good, but it should not have omitted 
mention of Bingham’s ‘‘Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing.’’ And it is surprising 
to find that, while Oakley’s and Macrai’s ‘“‘Handbook of Vocational Guidance’’ 
is included in the list, Macrai’s ‘“Talents and Temperaments’’ is not. The two 
books seem to be closely associated when I think of vocational guidance in Great 
Britain. 





